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Althorpy  Viscount,  Earl  Spencer,  review  of  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant’s 
Memoir  of,  251 — his  father,  the  second  Earl  Spencer,  251 — his 
mother,  251 — early  years  of  Lord  Althorp,  253 — enters  Parliament 
in  1804,  253 — state  of  political  parties  at  the  time,  254 — his  mar¬ 
riage,  255 — death  of  his  wife,  257 — his  active  resistance  to  the  Tory 
policy  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  Government,  259 — becomes  leader  of  the 
Whigs,  263 — Parliamentary  Reform,  264 — Lord  Tavistock,  the 
seventh  Duke  of  Bedford,  265 — the  Reform  Ministry,  266 — intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Reform  Bill,  270 — popular  excitement,  271 — thrown 
out  by  the  Peers  after  having  passed  the  Commons,  272 — the  Peers 
at  length  offer  it  no  resistance  and  it  becomes  law,  273 — Lord 
Althorp  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1833  and  1834,  274 — 
his  Bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Church,  275 — letter  from 
Lord  Brougham  on  the  affair  of  Mr.  Littleton’s  letter  to  O’Connell, 

277 — Lord  Althorp’s  reply,  278 — Lord  Melbourne’s  Ministry,  278 
— Mr.  Charles  Greville’s  masterly  portrait  of  Lord  Althorp,  279. 

B 

Bancroft,  Mr.  Hubert  Howe,  review  of  his  *  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 

‘  States  of  North  America,’  283 — his  aim  modest  and  creditable,  284  > 

— his  method  of  indexing  the  facts  accumulated,  284 — opportune-  i 

ness  of  the  work,  285 — fUst  disappearance  of  the  red  man  from  off 
the  earth,  285 — origin  of  the  American  peoples,  286 — the  ‘  Codex 
‘  Flatoiensis,’  289 — the  burial  customs  of  the  Eskimos,  292 — the 
Tinneh,  Sioux,  and  other  Indians,  293 — the  buildings  of  the  Pueblos, 

294 — Mr.  Bancroft’s  definition  of  the  term  civilisation,  296 — the 
home  of  American  civilisation  in  traditionary  times,  297 — Mexico, 

299 — Mexican  picture-writings,  298 — the  Nahuas,  301 — Mr.  Mor-  ' 

gan’s  disbelief  in  the  advanced  state  of  Mexican  civilisation,  302 — 

Montezuma,  303 — religious  ceremonies  of  the  Aztecs,  303  —  Art 
among  the  Nahuans,  306 — their  poetry,  306 — their  method  of  com¬ 
puting  time,  307 — the  Aztecs,  310 — the  Mayas  and  Quiches,  311 — 
the  mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  copper-workers  of 
Lake  Superior,  311 — the  civilisations  of  Asia  and  Ainericjv  probably 
connected  in  remote  times,  316 — conclusion,  318. 

Bosnia  and  Bulijarta,  review  of  works  treating  of,  535 — favourable 
conditions  under  which  Mr.  Evans  started  on  his  journey,  535 — the 
Bulgarian  atrocities,  537 — Bosnia,  538 — the  higher  clergy,  542 — 
vicious  system  of  land  assessment  and  taxation,  543 — the  Sclaves, 

544 — present  population  of  European  Turkey,  547 — rise  of  the 
outbreak  against  Turkish  rule,  548 — the  Bashi-Bazouks,  550 — 

Bulgaria,  553 — Mr.  Baring’s  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the 
Bulgarian  outrages,  554 — size  and  population  of  Bulgaria,  556 — its 
fortresses  and  mountain  passes,  557 — proposition  for  Austria  to 
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occupy  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  while  Kussia  seized  on  Bulgaria, 

559 — the  Greek  Eevolution  of  1821  ;  resemblance  between  the 
course  of  affairs  then  and  the  present,  560 — the  battle  of  Navarino 
in  1827,  561 — war  deelared  by  Russia,  562 — Turkey  humbled,  562 
— General  IgnatiefF  and  his  sinister  influence  over  Sultan  Abdul- 
Aziz,  563 — Sir  Henry  Elliot,  564 — the  Russian  rulers  cannot  be 
trusted,  564 — the  recent  agitation  in  England  favourable  for  Russia, 

566 — the  Crimea  War,  567 — Mr,  Bright,  567 — terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  568 — reforms  effected  in  Crete  and  the  Lebanon,  570 — 
conclusion,  571. 

Braun-Wiesbaden,  Von  Karl,  his  ‘  Eine  TUrkische  Reise.’  See  Bosnia 
and  Bulgaria. 

C 

Caro,  ‘  Problemes  de  Morale  Sociale,’  reviewed,  470 — ideas  the 
governing  power  of  the  world,  470 — the  modern  attitude  towards 
religion,  471 — the  ethical  school  of  Experience,  473 — the  Positivist 
deifies  Circumstance  in  the  place  of  Living  Will,  475 — aim  of 
M.  Caro  to  expose  and  refute  the  fallacies  of  the  schools  of 
M.  Proudhon,  M.  Comte,  and  M.  Littre,  477 — force  and  ingenuity  of 
his  line  of  argument,  484 — impossibility  of  separating  morality 
from  metaphysic,  490 — law  and  right,  490 — M.  Caro  and  the  in¬ 
dependent  moralists,  493 — his  criticism  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s  theory 
of  Utilitarianism,  496 — how  he  disposes  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  ethical 
speculations,  496 — the  fundamental  vice  of  all  materialistic  theories, 

498 — conclusion,  499. 

Christian  Atitiquities,  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of,  review  of,  with  other 
works  on  kindred  subjects,  406 — the  work  unique  of  its  kind,  407 
—the  ‘  Origines  Ecclesiasticaj  ’  of  Joseph  Bingham,  410 — other 
works  by  French  and  German  authors,  411 — Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary 
fair  and  impartial,  412 — vast  variety  of  races  and  peoples  included 
in  the  early  Christian  Church,  414 — early  Chri.stian  literature  mostly 
Greek,  416 — high  aims  of  the  writers  in  the  Dictionary,  417 — 
Calumnies  against  the  Christians,  418 — elevation  of  the  female  sex 
in  the  early  Christian  Church,  421 — the  family  life,  422 — the 
public  life,  427 — the  Agapa:,  428 — the  usage  of  Eulogise,  430 — the 
rite  of  Fraction  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  434 — on  the 
rite  of  baptism  administered  to  the  dead,  437 — respecting  the  Cata¬ 
combs  at  Rome,  440 — general  merits  of  tlie  Dictionary,  441. 

D 

Daniel  Deronda,  by  George  Eliot,  review  of,  442 — the  author’s  re¬ 
markable  career  as  a  novelist,  442 — her  fame  great  and  thoroughly 
deserved,  443 — her  Hetty  in  ‘  Adam  Bede,’  444 — her  Maggie  Tulli- 
ver,  446 — her  Tito  and  Rosamond,  447 — ‘  Daniel  Deronda,’  a  1 
failure  compared  with  the  author’s  former  works,  450 — the  story, 

451 — Gwendolen,  452 — Daniel  Deronda,  459 — their  characters  as 
exemplified  in  two  extracts,  460-6 — evidences  of  conscientious 
labour  in  every  page  of  the  work,  469. 

Declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856,  353 — practice  of  nations 
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at  -the  present  day  with  regard  to  neutral  vessels,  354 — *  free  ships, 
free  goods,’  355 — inquiry  into  the  system  best  suited  to  this  country, 
355 — text  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  357 — its  effect  on  British 
interests,  358 — view  taken  "by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  361 — vast  importance 
to  England  of  maintaining  the  freedom  of  her  communications  by 
sea,  364 — ^England’s  main  strength  in  case  of  war  lies  in  her 
resources  and  power  of  endurance,  366 — the  old  system  of  maritime 
warfare  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  England,  367 — which  are 
better  secured  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  368. 

G 

German)/,  Naval  Power  of,  growth  of  the,  review  of  Von  A.  von 
Crousaz’s  work  on,  1 — history  of  its  progress  from  1648,  3 — its 
victory,  in  combination  with  the  Dutch  and  Danish  fleets,  over  the 
Swedes  in  1676,4 — efforts  of  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick  William, 
to  improve  his  navy,  6 — its  condition  in  1684,  7 — its  deterioration 
under  his  successors,  8 — its  rehabilitation  in  1848,  9 — its  vastly  im¬ 
proved  condition  in  1849,  9 — and  in  1856,  10 — battle  off  Heligo¬ 
land  in  1864,  between  a  Danish  and  an  Austro-Prussian  squadron, 
11 — activity  in  the  German  dockyards  since  1865,  12 — the  new 
German  flag  of  1867  seen  in  nearly  all  the  ports  of  the  world,  16 — 
respectable  appearance  of  the  German  navy  in  1869,  17 — but  un¬ 
able  to  cope  with  that  of  France  in  the  war  of  1870,  17 — battle 
between  the  French  ‘  Bouvet  ’  and  the  German  ‘  Meteor,’  off  Cuba, 
19 — resume  of  the  history  of  the  German  navy  from  1848  to  1872, 
21 — its  present  condition,  22 — its  armament,  25 — the  naval  stations 
of  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven,  27 — its  seamen,  29 — its  officers,  31. 

11 

Haydon,  Benjamin  Robert,  review  of  his  correspondence  and  table- 
talk,  33 — Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  biography  of  Haydon,  33 — Mr.  F. 
Wordsworth  Hay  don’s  account  of  his  father  naturally  not  impartial, 
34 — Dr.  Robert  Grey,  late  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  34 — astonishing 
profusion  of  eminent  persons  who  marked  the  period  of  the  first 
seventy  years  of  this  century,  36 — present  dearth  of  eminent  men  at 
home  and  abroad,  37 — Keats  the  poet,  38 — Haydon’s  letters  to  him 
and  to  Wordsworth,  43 — his  letter  to  Miss  Mitford  describing  a 
visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  with  Wordsworth  and  Lockhart,  45 
— Turner  and  Coleridge  at  Soane’s  Museum,  46  —  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
47 — Mr.  Edwin  Hill  Handley,  and  letters  to  him  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Wordsworth,  48 — Haydon’s  sympathy  with  his  pupils  and 
young  rising  artists,  50 — Mr.  Charles  Eastlake,  51 — evidences  of 
literary  talent  and  skill  in  Haydon’s  letters  and  pamphlets,  52. 

K 

Klaczko,  M.  Julian,  review  of  his  ‘Deux  Chanceliers.  Le  Prince 
‘  Gortchakof  et  le  Prince  de  Bismarck,’  203 — sketch  of  Prince 
Gortchakoff’s  early  life,  204 — succeeds  Count  Nesselrode  as  Foreign 
Minister,  206 — his  career  in  that  capacity,  207 — Bismarck  recalled 
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from  Frankfort  in  1858,  209 — his  successful  career  as  Chancellor, 
210 — outwits  M.  Benedetti,  220 — favours  the  Panslavist  propaganda, 
223 — his  project  of  placing  a  Hohenzollem  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
225 — is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Russian  Chancellor,  226 — his 
ecclesiastical  policy,  227 — his  imperious  sway,  228 — his  corruption 
of  the  Press,  229 — his  struggle  with  the  Catholic  Church,  229 — 
conclusion,  231. 

M 

Malleson,  Native  States  of  India,  reviewed,  169. 

Marie  Antoinette^  Secret  Correspondence  on,  review  of  MM.  d’Arneth 
and  Geoffroy’s  work  on,  319 — genuineness  of  the  letters,  320 — 
means  taken  by  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Comte  de  Mer^y  Argenteau 
to  insure  their  secresy,  321 — her  advice  to  her  daughter  Marie 
Antoinette,  322 — Marie  Antoinette  instructed  by  her  mother  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  Madame  Dubarry,  325 — part  taken  in  politics 
by  Marie  Antoinette,  326 — her  rule  over  her  husband,  Louis  XVI., 
329 — her  immense  popularity  at  first,  330 — her  frivolity  and  bad 
choice  of  friends,  332 — her  relations  with  her  husband,  337 — her 
dismissal  of  Turgot,  339 — letter  from  her  brother,  Joseph  II.,  340 — 
Marie  Antoinette  naturally  domineering  and  proud,  341 — her  cha¬ 
racter  as  manifested  in  the  book  under  review,  345 — Louis  XVI. 
and  his  brothers,  345 — ‘  Les  Madames  Tantes,’  346 — death  of 
Louis  XV.,  347 — vast  resources  of  France  even  in  the  eclipse  of  her 
greatnes.s,  348 — the  first  partition  of  Poland,  350 — Maria  Theresa’s 
views  with  regard  to  the  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire,  351. 

Michael  Angelo,  review  of  works  treating  of,  104 — his  prominent 
figure  in  the  history  both  of  Art  and  of  mankind,  104 — definition  of 
the  words  ‘  Art  ’  and  ‘  Civilisation,’  105 — the  Letters  of  Michael 
Angelo,  106 — his  early  history,  108 — his  first  visit  to  Rome,  110 — 
unfounded  story  of  his  attempt  to  deceive  the  Cardinal  Giorgio 
Riario,  111 — his  private  character  as  manifested  in  his  letters,  113 
— definition  of  his  style  as  an  artist,  117 — his  monument  in  honour 
of  Pope  Julius  II.,  120 — his  flight  to  Florence,  121 — goes  to  Bologna 
and  suffers  ill-treatment  and  neglect,  122 — commences  painting  the 
Sistine  Ceiling,  123 — Mr.  Wilson’s  researches  and  remarks  in  con¬ 
nexion  therewith,  124 — progress  of  the  work,  129 — its  completion, 
131 — Michael  Angelo’s  troubles  and  vexations  in  carrying  out  his 
undertakings,  133 — the  Medici  monuments,  135 — is  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  fortifications  of  Florence  when  besieged  in  1527, 
139 — his  fresco  ‘the  Last  Judgment,’  141 — is  summoned  by  Pope 
Paul  III.  to  act  as  architect  of  St.  Peter’s,  142 — Bramante,  Raphael, 
Giulio  Romano,  and  others  his  predecessors  in  the  office,  143 — his 
fine  conceptions  spoiled  by  his  successors,  145 — his  Sonnets,  145 — 
conclusion,  146. 

Moresby,  Captain,  his  voyage  to  New  Guinea,  232. 

N 

New  Guinea  and  Polynesia,  review  of  Capt.  J.  Moresby’s  work  on,  232 
— beginning  of  the  cruise,  232 — the  ‘  Peri,’  233 — survey  of  the 
islands  in  Torres  Straits,  234 — visit  to  Norfolk  Island,  235 — Keppel 
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Inland,  235 — ^at  Fotuna  Capt.  Moresby  partakes  of  awa,  236 — return 
to  Sydney,  237 — the  second  cruise,  237 — kidnapping  put  down, 

237 —  begins  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  to  the  eastward, 

238 —  the  survey,  and  its  results,  239 — takes  possession  in  the  name 
of  her  Majesty  of  Moresby,  Hayter,  and  Basilisk  Islands,  245 — 
further  surveys  and  discoveries,  247 — our  duty  to  New  Guinea, 


Paris,  le  Comte  de,  review  of  his  History  of  the  American  War,  79 — 
philosophic  spirit  with  Avhich  he  treats  his  subject,  79 — his  remarks 
on  the  Seven  Years’  War  and  the  War  of  Independence,  81 — his 
sketch  of  the  likeness  between  the  men  who  fought  Howe  and 
Clinton  and  those  who  marched  against  Richmond,  82 — formation 
of  the  Federal  army,  83 — its  discipline,  89 — its  Artillery,  Cavalry, 
and  Engineering  branch,  92  —  MacClellan  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  93 — the  campaign,  96 — the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  99 — 
MacClellan’s  ‘  strategic  change  of  base,’  101 — his  masterly  retreat, 
102 — conclusion,  103. 

R 


Rajpt’Udna,  170 — origin  of  the  Rajputs,  171 — their  various  fortunes 
under  Baber,  Akbar,  and  Aurungzeb,  172 — their  subjection  in 
1803,  176 — interposition  in  their  favour  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
in  1818,  177 — on  the  right  understanding  of  the  real  constitution 
and  historic  growth  of  the  native  states,  178 — meaning  of  the  word 
Rajputana  and  of  a  Rajput  State,  181 — the  Chief  as  understood  by 
the  Rajputs,  183 — peculiar  modes  of  succession  and  inheritance, 
184 — feudalism  exemplified  in  a  Rajput  State,  188 — origin  of  the 
aristocracy,  191 — primogeniture,  194 — marriage  always  exogamous, 
196 — fosterage,  198 — the  commercial  class,  199 — the  probable  future 
of  the  Rajput  clans,  204. 

Ranke,  Leopold  Von,  review  of  his  History  of  England,  52 — the  history 
of  our  Constitution  not  adequately  treated  by  English  historians, 
54 — Clarendon’s  ‘  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars,’  not 
impartial,  55 — the  question  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  how  treated 
by  Scotch  and  English  writers,  56 — Von  Ranke’s  views  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  58 — the  German  standpoints  different  from  the  English,  61 — 
Oliver  Cromwell,  63 — Queen  Elizabeth,  64 — William  of  Orange,  70 
— Von  Ranke’s  earlier  services  to  historical  literature,  71 — the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  72 — Charles  IL,  a  Covenanted  King,  73 — the  Iron¬ 
sides,  73 — Louis  XIV.,  75 — skilful  treatment  by  the  author  of 
the  period  from  the  Reformation  to  the  settling  down  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  Government,  76 — conclusion,  77. 


S 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  review  of  works  treating  of,  370 — an  almost  fault 
less  hero,  370 — his  parentage  and  early  training,  371 — the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  373 — Sidney  becomes  acquainted  with  Hubert 
Languet,  whom  he  accompanies  to  Vienna,  373 — and  thence  to 
Venice,  374 — his  personal  appearance,  374 — becomes  a  favourite 
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.  with  Queen  Elizabetli,  who  calls  him  ‘  my  Philip,’  375 — visits 
Vienna  as  Ambassiidor-Extraordinary,  375 — his  father  as  Lord 
Deputy  of  In  land,  377 — composes  a  masque,  ‘  The  Lady  of  the  May,’ 
378 — Queen  Elizabeth’s  affection  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  379 — 
Sidney’s  ‘  liemonstrance,’  379 — its  effects,  380 — Sidney  retires  from 
Court  and  devotes  himself  to  literature,  381 — his  ‘  Arcadia,’  881  — 
is  one  of  the  ‘  Foster  children  of  Desire  ’  to  welcome  the  French 
embassy  in  1581,  385 — his  ‘  Defence  of  Poesie,’  385 — his  criticisms, 
380 — Spenser  dictates  his  ‘  Shepherd’s  Calendar  ’  to  him,  387 — his 
Sonnets  and  Songs,  388 — his  ‘  Astrophel  and  Stella,’  391 — his  rela¬ 
tions  with  Lady  liich,  392 — his  marriage  with  Frances,  only  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  394 — takes  an  active  part  in  politics, 

395 —  answers  a  calumnious  pamphlet  against  the  Duke  of  Leicester, 

396 —  becomes  Governor  of  Flushing,  398 — his  military  career  under 
Leicester,  400 — is  wounded  in  the  knee,  403 — his  heroic  self-denial, 
403 — his  death,  404 — his  eulogies,  404. 

Silver,  the  depreciation  of,  review  of  the  Report  from  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on,  501 — the  universal  agitation  in  the  commercial  world  on 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  501 — what  it  means,  5C2 — silver, 
though  no  longer  a  reigning  metal  in  Europe  and  America,  still  the 
sole  mistress  of  the  East,  504 — will  the  prices  generally  in  India 
rise  ?  509 — difference  between  the  fluctuation  and  the  full  in  the 
value  of  silver,  510 — the  cau.ses  which  have  led  to  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  513 — 1.  the  silver  mines  in  Nevada,  514 — 2.  the  change  from 
a  silver  to  a  gold  currency  throughout  Germany,  519 — 3.  the  in¬ 
creased  sale  of  Government  bills  on  India  displacing  an  equal  amount 
of  bullion  remittances,  523 — the  ‘  Latin  Monetary  Union,’  527 — 
summary  of  the  condition  of  the  silver  market  from  1871  to  1876, 
529 — the  immense  recuperative  power  of  France,  531 — theories 
advanced  to  tide  over  the  present  depreciation  of  silver,  533 — con¬ 
clusion,  534. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  his  tragedy  of  Erechtheus  reviewed,  147 
— story  of  the  poem,  148 — sublime  heroism  shown  by  the  female 
characters,  150 — the  characters  Erechtheus  and  Chthonia,  152 — 
great  beauty  of  the  poetry  of  the  choruses,  155 — Queen  Praxithea, 
158 — dramatic  interest  fully  sustained  by  the  poet,  159 — grand 
address  by  the  Chorus  to  Phoebus  Apollo,  163 — combat  between 
Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus,  166 — the  poem  full  of  beauties  and  free 
of  any  serious  faults,  168. 

T 

Turkey,  state  of.  See  Bosnia  ami  Bulgaria. 
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